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Annual Report— for 2019 


This Annual Report encompasses the Co-op’s Ends, as determined by the Ypsilanti Food Coopera- 
tive Board. The data herein covers the period of January 1, 2019 through December 31, 2019. | cer- 
tify that the information contained in this report is true. 
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Ends Statement 


Ypsilanti Food Coop exists so that: 


-Ypsilanti is a resilient, inclusive, thriving, and healthy com- 
munity. 


- The entire community has access to healthy food and prod- 
ucts that are locally produced, organic, and non-GMO. 


-Ypsilanti has a strong, vibrant local economy. 


-Our community is knowledgeable about sustainability, local 
economy, good food, and cooperative economy. 


-Our community has a model for sustainable environmental 
CO-OP and cooperative business practices. 


-Our member-owners, workers, and the public are part of a 
democratic cooperative community. 


-Ypsilanti has a thriving sense of community with a culture of 
openness, accessibility, and diversity 


Your 2019-2020 Board of Directors 


Susan Carter, President 
Cheryl Weber, Vice President 
Don Broersma, Treasurer 
Tessa Sarapo, Secretary 
Celeste McClellan, Board member 
Steve Somers, Board member 
Stefanie Stauffer, Board member 


Board of Directors Report 2019 


I want to thank you for going above and beyond in making our Co-op the 
great place that we all call our neighborhood grocery store. 


This has been an exciting and challenging year. As a board, we started the year 
with lofty goals, many of which we have accomplished, as | am sure you have 
seen the remarkable changes within the store. We continue to roll with the 
punches and I, for one, am proud. Our biggest goal this year was acknowledg- 
ing and addressing racial diversity in our community and working with our 
Ends Statement to focus on these issues. 


Number seven of our Ends states: “Ypsilanti has a thriving sense of community with a culture of 
openness, accessibility, and diversity.” 


In being true to that statement two of our seven board members took the Allies Academy class at 
the NEW Center (https:/ /www.new.org/ alliesacademy/), and our goal for the coming year is to es- 
tablish and adhere to a diversity charter. We are working with what we've learned at the Allies 
Academy to develop a thoughtful, impactful plan. This is something that we as a board understand 
is of utmost importance, both to the community we serve and our member-owners. 


| will leave you with this: remember to breathe, remember to drink water, and remember to head to 
the Co-op for your grocery and household needs! 


With sincere kindness, 
Susan Carter, Ypsilanti Food Co-op Board President 


Manager’s Report 2019 


Our co-op is more than a storefront, it is also a group of people commit- 
ted to high ideals, including but not limited to a locally-owned source of 
food and other essentials. In 2019 we spent time and money on opening our 
horizons to learning about many aspects of diversity. There are principle 
values of cooperatives, and #7 is concern for community. This is a value 
that Ypsi Food Co-op is known for, and we work to “walk our talk.” While 
the Black Lives Matter conversation has become colossal in 2020, concern 
for equality and justice for all has been a part of our mission and Ends all 
along. The board and staff sustained their educational pursuits regarding these issues, and we share 
some of our insights with you in this report and in the coming years. 


I was struck by this quote from Detroit Community Food Security Network Executive Director and 
Detroit Peoples’ Food Co-op Board Member Malik Yakini: “In a sense, food co-ops can serve as a 
symbolic microcosm of the society that we seek to bring into being: a society in which access to 
high-quality, nutrient-dense foods is a human right; a society in which the leadership of Black and 
Brown people and women is centered and intentionally promoted; a society in which community 
members work cooperatively to address the challenges that impact us collectively.” 


Cooperatively yours, 
Corinne Sikorski, General Manager 


Ypsilanti Food Coop exists so that: 
Ypsilanti is a resilient, inclusive, thriving, and healthy 
community. 


As we look back at 2019, it is apparent that our Co-op is a part of a vibrant and thriving commu- 
nity. 


One of the first events we participate in every year is the Local Food Summit, held at Washtenaw 
Community College. The Summit is an annual event that brings together local farmers, food pro- 
ducers, purveyors, and other non-profits to discuss and celebrate the state of our food system in 
our community. Having been promoting good and local food for over 45 years, it is great to see 
this happening in so many other aspects of the food system. 


YFC has been instrumental in helping the Farmers Markets get their start in Ypsilanti since 2006. 
In 2019 we continued to participate through booths at the Downtown Ypsi indoor markets, as well 
as the Cobblestone and Dixboro markets. 


Earth Day turned 50 years old, and is no less important today! Events at WCC and Cultivate were 
attended by YFC staff and board to continue to share the importance of saving our planet. 


In 2019, the YpsiFest continued here in Depot Town, and YFC participated for our 38" year. We 
sold fresh fruit to festivalgoers, providing a healthy food option alongside the elephant ears availa- 
ble from the typical vendors and were able to pass out Co- 
op brochures, Kids Explorers passports and Double Up 
Food Bucks information. Steve Somers and the Ypsi Youth 
Orchestra played on the patio on Sunday afternoon. We 
also sold fruit at the concession for the Jazz in the Parking 
Lot event at Ypsilanti High School. Popular with young and 
old; music helps us bridge a diverse group of folks. 


We connected with Ypsi Glow, but were invaded by Aliens/ 
Aliens that served cider and donuts! 


Throughout the year we participated in several food pan- 
tries in our community: Ypsi Hunger Coalition, EMU 
SWOOPS Hope Clinic and the Puffer Red Thanksgiving 
event. All of these involvements helped us win the Best of 
Washtenaw’s Best Natural Food Store and Local Grocery in 
2019! We were voted Best of Washtenaw in two categories: 
Natural Local Food Store and Local Grocery! We celebrated that honor with a Jazz Event in the 
parking lot, led by Steve Somers and the Ypsilanti Youth Orchestra. Attendees were also able to 
get their palm read and learn about acupuncture. 


Events can be seen as planned activities to sell things and products or just for fun, but the com- 
munity events of Ypsilanti that we participate in are so much more. They help build and strength- 
en our community, they educate us, and they help create a more empowered, informed Ypsilanti. 


Ypsilanti Food Co-op exists so that 
The entire community has access to healthy food and prod- 
ucts that are locally-produced, organic and non-GMO: 


In 2019, our sales were up around 3%! We work to A 
support our local economy, creating a more sustain- Estimated Purchases From 
able future for all of us, and have continued to be Local Vendors 2019 

able to support local vendors. The impact of the 
choices we make in where to purchase our goods 
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social and economic impacts of food co-ops finds $522,843 
that for every dollar spent at a food co-op, $0.38 is (57%) Regional: 
reinvested in the local economy compared to $0.24 සූ $76,476 
at conventional grocers. Also, our profits are re- (8%) 


turned to the community via discounts, or are rein- 
vested in the co-op rather than flowing to Wall Street or into the pockets of outside investors. 
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Our purchases of $316,671.00 from 

those vendors represent an esti- 
mated $525,000.00 in sales and an 
additional economic multiplier of 
$185,000.00 reinvested in Ypsilanti 
and the surrounding areal! 
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In 2019, YFC sourced produce, 

meat, cheese, coffee, beer, hon- 

ey and much more from more 

— than 100 vendors, farmers, and 
producers across Michigan. 
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2019 Produce Report By Charlotte Thurston 


In 2019, the YFC produce depart- 
ment worked to provide fresh, sus- 
tainably produced, and seasonal 
fruits and vegetables in our store, 
with an emphasis on produce 
grown locally and in greater Michi- 
gan. 

Overall, 42% of the produce we 
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carried this year was USDA certified organic, 
and 27% was grown in Michigan. During the 
J last four months of 2019, over a third of pro- 

duce on YFC shelves was grown in the state of 


M in a 50 mile radius of Ypsilanti. In the height 
(1 of the 2020 growing season, we hope to in- 
"crease that percentage of local food on our 
shelves. Look forward to great things! 


We have prioritized buying local fruit and vegetables over purchasing a greater percent of certified 
organic produce this year. Our local farmers bring us very high quality food, grown using best 
practices and organic methods. 


Though not certified organic, these growers strive to farm in a manner that aligns with natural pro- 
cesses on their land, has the least environmental impact, and preserves the cleanliness and nutritional 
content of the food. Buying our produce locally reduces the miles it must travel to reach Co-op 
shelves, lowering fossil fuel use and preserving food quality and freshness. Finally, buying locally 
keeps our dollars in the local economy, strengthening Ypsilanti and southeast Michigan and keeping 
our small farmers on the land, doing good work! 


USDA 


Ypsilanti Food Coop Exists so that: 
Ypsilanti has a strong, vibrant local economy. 


In 2019 direct support was given to a variety of organizations through food donations, gift baskets 
for fund raising auctions, gift cards, or other support for a value of $2,117+. 


Ann Arbor Symphony 

Black History Month event in Ypsi Township Community Center 
Educate Youth Event at Cultivate 

First Fridays Gala to sponsor the annual program 

Friends of the Ypsilanti Freighthouse CleanUp day 

Girl Scouts of Michigan Bake Off event 

Great Lakes Herb Faire 

Kiwanis Pancake Breakfast 

Hamilton Place Indigenous People’s Day 

Ladies’ Literary Club Scholarship Fashion Gala fundraiser for Ypsi High school students 
Little Lake Learning Center Lake Palooza fundraiser 

Michigan Good Food Summit 

Washtenaw International High School Music Depts. 

Washtenaw Poor Peoples’ Campaign 

Ypsi International Elementary School International Peace Day and Fun Runs 

Ypsilanti District Library and Ypsi Writes 

Ypsilanti Historic Foundation 

Ypsilanti Meals on Wheels Pi Day 

Ypsilanti Public Schools Family Reading Night at Estabrook Elementary 
Ypsilanti Youth Orchestra 


Staff 


“Much like a tree, our Co-op started off as one tiny seed, an idea, of making 

the world a better place. With the right people cultivating this seed, we have | 

grown over the last 40 some years, into a place that many people consider a 
second home.” f 


Our staff is connected to their work at the Co-op in a personal way. This is a place to grow while 
changing the world for our each of us, for our community, and for the planet. We work diligently 
to meet the Co-op’s goals, with a mutual sense of teamwork and enjoyment, while sharing our lives 
with everyone here at the Co-op. We continue to improve our staff’s compensation, and 2019 con- 
tinued to be a positive year. 


Our overall average hourly pay is higher than the living wage for Washtenaw County of $13.24 per 
hour. While not all staff are at that living wage rate, we continue to get closer to paying it to all 
staff, and in 2019 overall pay rates increased by 3.1%. Training has shown to be positive way to ob- 
tain staff satisfaction and in 2019 there were at least 225 hours committed to staff trainings and 
conferences covering topics from food safety, Beekeeping, wine tasting, Diversity and CPR, to coop- 
eratives and being a great grocer. Another 800 hours were spent in meetings to manage and com- 
municate various aspects of running our coop. We spent about $3,000.00 on staff trainings, in- 
cluding travel, but not including the paid staff time. 


Ypsilanti Food Coop Exists so that: 


Our community is knowledgeable about sustainability, local 
economy... 


Social capital is the expected collective or economic benefits derived from the preferential treatment 
and Co-operation between individuals and groups, with the idea that networking has value. We have 
been at the forefront of creating social capital through pushing for organic food, creating our YFC 
Solar projects, recycling and the Local Honey Project. Change we worked for 40 years to create for 
what is good and right for people has become so popular that we see it everywhere. 


In 2019 we continued our educational opportunities for our members and the community about 
food, sustainability, the environment, cooperatives and local economy: 


Chamber of Commerce 


I attended Community Prosperity Sustainability Economic Growth Forum, which included many 
business owners, EMU, and City staff including the mayor. Safety was the issue of most concern in 
how our community could be economically sustainable. Parking was another major topic discussed 
in the forum. 


Local Food Summit 


Held at Washtenaw Community College, the Local Food Summit that has evolved as a meeting of 
local food entrepreneurs, retailers, growers and eaters, which we are proud to be a part of. Last year 
we had staff and board members attending and we donated our own bakery granola for breakfast. 


Staff Supper Club 


The Co-op staff have been visiting local restaurants for the past 5 years to support their businesses, 
and share with them some of the data about the value of local businesses. We have visited 15 so far! 
This has been a great way to get staff together, as well as board members, and work on team build- 
ing! In 2019 we visited Revel and Roll for a fun time bowling and pizza. We also visited Ypsi Ale- 
house where we were entertained by member Shannon Lee on guitar and vocals. 


The American Independent Business Alliance 
finds the multiplier effect for restaurants is espe- 
cially high: for every dollar spent at an independ- 
ent, locally-owned restaurant, 65¢ is reinvested 
in the local economy compared to 34.5¢ at a 
chain restaurant. 


More info at http:/ /www.amiba.net/resources/ 
multiplier-effect 


Ypsilanti Food Coop Exists so that: 
Our community is knowledgeable about good food, 
cooperative economy... 


We make and sell delicious, healthy food 


Over the last several years, the Ypsi Food Coop Bakery has 
been expanding the quality and variety of our brick-oven-baked 
sourdough breads under the baking expertise of Connor. Bak- 
ery items range from classic loaves, to zesty new varieties. All 
use a high percentage of flour, grown and milled in Michigan. 


Currently the bakery is expanding its use of vegan and gluten 
free ingredients, offering classic baked confections that can be 
catered to all dietary needs. 


All the while, we are ever more eager and dedicated to the consistent utilization of locally grown 
and processed flours, and other products such as honey, fruits, seeds and grains in our baked 
goods. The Michigan Whole Grain sourdough, for example, is made with I00% Michigan grown 
flour. 


All pies and most muffins, cakes and cookies are also baked with 100% Michigan flour. We have 

also been participating in a number of farmers markets around Washtenaw County and have been 
catering events such as weddings, commencements and other gatherings of people requiring high 
quality products and service. 


Sales of our bakery products went up 12% in 2019. Our Deli Kitchen also makes ready to eat sand- 
wiches, soups, chili, sides, salads and appetizers. Deli sales were also up 12% and accounting for 8.33 
% of YFC’s gross sales under the creative mind of Summer. Our new Catering Menu will be com- 
ing soon in 2020! 


Cooperative Businesses 


YFC highlights food produced by other cooperatives, including: AuraCacia, Blue Diamond, Grazing 
Fields Egg Cooperative, Frontier Cooperative Herbs, Equal Exchange Coffee Co-op, Matr Boomie, 
Organic Valley and Rio Jana wines and olive oil. We also work with the Cooperative Development 
Services Cooperative for board consulting, as well as HR and organizational consulting. We are 
members of the National Cooperative Grocers and support the National Cooperative Business As- 
sociation, the Organic Consumers Association, Common Cooperative Financial Statements and Co- 
operative Grocer Magazine. Staff and Board members have been active in the formation of new co- 
ops in the area: the Ypsi Growers Co-op, the Cooperative Orchard of Ypsilanti (CORY), The Co-op 
at Dawn Farm and Abundant Michigan Permaculture Ypsilanti (AMPY). 


In 2019 we contributed $300.00 to the Cooperative Development Foundation and the Food Coop- 
erative Initiative, organizations that work with new and existing co-ops to support and educate 
them. 


Ypsilanti Food Coop Exists so that: 


Our community has a model for sustainable, environmental, 
and cooperative business practices. 


l რ. i Local Honey Project By Connor Harlow 


< The 201? Bee Keeping season was wrought with danger and un- 
= certainty, yet also prosperity and perseverance. The year began as 
it has for the last three years, in which we purchased and in- 
stalled a three-pound package of bees with a mated queen into 
each of our two hives in early April. This was the end of the sim- 
=° ilarities. By mid June, we had noticed symptoms of a disease 

_ known as foulbrood. This is a bacterial infection that is transmit- 
ted through the queen, disrupting normal production of eggs, and the eggs that are produced are 
malformed. Patchy brood patterns and a strong odor emanating from the hive were compelling indi- 
cators of the disease. After another 3-4 weeks, there was no queen in the hive and there was much 
decay of larvae in the hive. The decision was then made to discard the infected frames, and merge 
our two hives. This was a successful merge, and the one strong hive was further strengthened with 
an additional 10,000 bees. While focusing on only one hive, we were able to consider other factors 
related to the overwinter fatalities of our previous hives. The first step was to test for the varroa 
mite. This was done once a week to ensure our awareness of mite population in the colony. By Au- 
gust, mite populations were low, and we were able to make our first withdrawal of honey, amount- 
ing to roughly 5 gallons of raw honey. 


In September, a donation was made to the Co-op by Andrew Mills, in which we received two estab- 
lished bee hives, each including a colony with a laying queen. These hives had been treated with for- 
mic acid to control the varroa mite population prior to our acquisition of the hives. At the end of 
September, we decided to make another withdrawal of honey from our original hive, which yielded 
another 5 gallons of raw honey. After this, mite populations increased dramatically from 1% to 13% 
in a matter of weeks. Luckily Andrew offered to assist us in our mite treatment endeavor by apply- 
ing vaporized oxalic acid. This is an organic acid that inhibits the mites from feeding themselves, 
proving fatal. This treatment was performed twice in a week, in an attempt to interrupt their breed- 
ing cycle. 


With winter fast approaching, we fabricated some top loading feeding boxes for all three hives, in 
which we placed our mason jars of sugar water for the bees’ consumption. Continuing to feed the 
bees throughout the winter, all else we could do was to wait and see if the mite treatments had been 
successful. The bees slowed their consumption as the winter progressed, and stopped altogether in 
January, indicating possible collapse of the colonies. 


Finally, in early March, on a warm sunny day, | saw honeybees emerge from their hives, and we had 
done it! Well, the bees had done most of the work, but 2 of 3 hives had survived the winter! With 
this result, we determined that treating our bees with oxalic acid and participating in a supplemental 
feeding regiment were appropriate measures to take to ensure winter survival. Our current plan is 
now to split our strongest survivor hive to repopulate the one hive that was unable to overwinter 
and manage this season with three beehives. We will attempt to replicate these results next winter, 


or increase our success to 100%. 
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Ypsilanti Food Coop Exists so that: 


Our member-owners, workers, and the public are part of a 
democratic cooperative community. 


Following cooperative Principle #2, Democratic Member Control, our business is owned and con- 
trolled by its members in varying levels of participation. 


Definitions of participation in cooperatives includes: 
e Investment of equity: Members contribute equitably to our cooperative. 
e Shopping at the Co-op shows support of their own business. 


e Attendance at the annual meeting promotes further understanding of the business of the 
cooperative. 


e Voting in Board elections controls the capital of the cooperative through a democratic sys- 
tem. 


e Running for the Board is an active support of member ownership. 


e Members may loan money to the cooperative, but do not gain additional ownership. 
Ownership 


Our member equity continues to grow and is strong, and is maturing as more members become 
gold and no longer need to invest under the current fairshare 
system in place since 1984. New people becoming interested in 
membership fluctuates, and in 2019 it was up over the past few 
couple of years. 62% of the members are Gold ! 


In 2017 we added the Designated Shopper. This affected the 
number of members who renewed, as the partner of a member 
will not need to be a separate member to get the discount, but 
they will not be able to vote. The idea of a family membership 
had been suggested for years, but a fair method of handling 
the equity for single members versus those obtaining a dis- 
count for a family of several people for the same cost was con- 
cerning. We decided to try this idea, as the concern to individ- 
uals seemed overwhelming in keeping them as customers. The 
response has been very positive from the members and has not effected on ongoing increase in 
membership. 


The “membership” concept at stores like Sam’s Club and Costco has changed the perception of 
member-ownership at the coop, and while making it less foreign than 40 years ago, has made it 
more confusing as ownership in the coop is vitally different than just membership. 


Continued education will support our community’s awareness about ownership. Our membership is 
about 5% of the population of Ypsilanti. 


Ypsilanti Food Coop Exists so that: 


Ypsilanti has a thriving sense of community with a culture of 
openness, accessibility, and diversity. 


In meeting our Ends we have extensively con- 
sidered diversity. Co-ops throughout the coun- 
try have recognized that there is little diversity 
in our organizations, and while we may not be 
all things to all people, YFC recognizes a desire 
to be open and accessible to all in our commu- 
nity. That includes a variety of people shopping 
at, being owners of and being on the board of 
YFC. We have created a culture of caring and 
we want to carry that further. 


Of particular concern is having racial diversity, 
which is a very complex issue. 


The modern food co-ops throughout the country came to be during the 1960s and 7Os, and they 
are predominately white. Started by folks with counter culture ideals, it may be a culture that is un- 
familiar or uncomfortable to others. We are all most comfortable with people like us, and tend to 
stick to our social networks, which keeps organizations the same. 


The economic status of health foods has been that they are seen as a luxury item and have been 
most sought by educated consumers. Organic foods and the prices in co-ops have been somewhat 
high because of low volume, which makes it harder to serve lower income customers, and people of 
color are more likely to experience poverty. With a purpose of carrying food that is pure may make 
some people feel excluded, and that we are elite. Many think we are a club, which is how most of 
our co-ops started, so it is easy to see how others may not think they may come here. And our 
own struggles to stay true to our mission of local and organic food while staying viable may insulate 
us from our neighborhoods, and contribute to a lack of diversity. 


While we currently have a diverse staff and customer base, we want to be more reflective of Ypsilan- 
ti. Another part of the Co-op’s mission has been to carry foods that are not unjust in how they 
are produced and how the workers that handle all aspects of the food are treated, but the social 
justice concerns at home are harder to tackle as we juggle many factors. 


We strive to be a place that a diverse group of people come together in our community to buy 
groceries or to work at the Ypsilanti Food Co-op. The Co-op seeks to welcome and serve everyone, 
whatever their beliefs, choices or abilities. We uphold policies that maintain a neutral stance on po- 
litical, religious, or other issues that are not directly related to providing the goods and services 
that we offer. 


In 2019 the board and staff participated in a multitude of learning opportunities to strengthen our 
ability to become more inclusive: 


Our local Chamber of Commerce presented Building a More Diverse, Equitable and Inclusive Region 
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with a focus on how our institutions can make an impact on addressing diversity in Washtenaw 
County. 


Kalamazoo People’s Food Co-op sponsored managers from co-ops around the state to a workshop- 
Exploration of Anti-Oppression in Co-ops presented by ERACCE. The value for cooperatives is 
specifically related to our food systems through Climate Change Resilience, food equity, and justice. 
We learned about how the issues of Race Prejudice + the misuse of Power by systems and institu- 
tions = Racism. 


Since food co-ops are an institution, we have power to work toward erasing race prejudice through 
intentional actions. We consider how our cooperative values and the cooperative principles can best 
be used to counteract racism and create a more just food system. 


Another presentation was Dr. David Campt, who offered workbooks on mitigating our bias, and 
how to change the unconscious “Trickeration” that our brains do! He recommended learning more 
and actively creating our retail environment to delight and help everyone feel welcome as we erase 


Attending Lighting the & Fire: Indigenous Economics for 
our Future with Winona LaDuke was incredibly powerful and 
8 engaging! Through her eyes as a rural development econo- 

_ mist working on issues of economic, food, and energy sover- 
_eignty we learned how various actions in agriculture can use 
cultural-based sustainable development strategies utilizing re- 
newable energy to create sustainable food systems. Cotton is huge consumer of water and pesti- 
cides, whereas hemp is not. Cannabis means canvas. Creating a post-petroleum economy can happen! 


Dr. Tiffany Jana spoke to co-op managers from around the country about building systems for a 
better ability to engage in diversity as a strength. She broke it down this way: 


e Diversity: Realizing how we are similar and different, and they are not all marginalized group val- 
ues. Some are visible and some are not, and the value of Inclusion of a varied diverse group can 
be an opportunity to more sales. 


e Inclusion: All people want to have a sense of belonging and a purpose, but various work styles 
may make it difficult to include everyone. Creating systems to support those differences will 
help. The use of benchmarks for what goals we are attempting to have will be beneficial; quotas 
are not advisable. 


e Equity: Where everyone gets what they need to be successful, and it will be different for differ- 
ent people. We have a responsibility to be intentional in how we act to rid bias and isms. 


Allies Academy was started in September of 2019 by board members who participated in 5 training 
sessions on various topics: 


e The Equity Journey: Where are we going? Why Equity? Where are we now? 
e Seeing Invisible Systems: Inequity is structural, not personal 

e Communicating about equity & across differences 

e Beyond Tokenism: Making equity work in your organization. 


Embracing the diversity of all is important in meeting our Ends. We have considered how to 
make ourselves more inclusive and what are the reasons that we may not reflect our whole com- 
munity. We continue in our mission to improve the ability for everyone to participate. 


While some have suggested that we put a store in areas that are underserved, our capacity is lim- 
ited, and there is no clarity this would be viable. There are a variety of solutions that we have 
done this past year to adjust the perceptions and the reality in our Co-op: 

e Being involved in a variety of community activities, and cultivating organizational relationships 
across race. 

e Demonstrating the Co-op has a stake in the community, and sharing with everyone how co- 
ops give back to their communities, and have triple bottom line- people, planet, and profit, 
that benefits both workers and consumers. 

e Hiring staff with an intent to create a group reflective of the community. 

e Taking care of the people already using our store, treating everyone equitably and fairly. 

e Educating ourselves in how to better serve all of our community. 

e Offering food options to satisfy a diversity of customers, and assure we are changing with 
the needs of the community, both through what sells, but also through listening to what 
they desire. 

e Offering lower price foods through our Co+op Basics program, which is a great value and 
still organic and healthy. 

e Participating in EBT and Double Up Food Bucks to support people on low incomes. 

e Sponsoring YFC gold cards to persons interested in membership that have a financial need. 

e Providing seniors a 10% discount one day a week, which meant a savings of $1,777.55 for 
them in 2019. 

e Feeding kids fresh fruit every time they come to the Co-op. They ate $420.79 worth of fruit 
in 2019, and there are 323 kids participating in the Kid Explorer program. 

e We see members and nonmembers alike shopping in the co-op: 

We continue to strengthen and embrace the work we have already begun to promote an equita- 

ble and inclusive society. To continue to work toward inclusiveness, we need to grow our store, 

to be able to provide more of what the whole community is interested in shopping for and make 
the physical space more accessible. 


Expansion 


While we have many goals, the most important are that we continue to serve the needs of our 
community, and much of that need is having a grocery store in a community, where everyone 
has access to great food. With the trend of prepared foods ready to eat, we are planning an ex- 
pansion. 


In 2019 all of the entry doors to the building were replaced. With the help of a Ypsilanti DDA 
grant, they were purchased by the Mill Works Partnership. They now swing out for safety and 
have better accessibility for all. An automatic opener will be installed in 2020. Our building has 
gone through many transformations! 


In 2018 the Ypsilanti Food Co-op also won a $125,000 grant from the Michigan Department of 
Agriculture and Rural Development. The grant will allow us to expand our bakery, create a new 
café area and dramatically increase the amount of local food we offer. 


The project is expected to double the amount 
of food we source from local Michigan ven- 
dors and double the prepared deli options we 
offer to customers and members — from bread 
and sandwiches to soups, salads and entrees. 
The grant is and will allow us to add self-serve 
hot and cold food bars, grab-and-go coolers 
for take-home meals and new displays for our 
fresh bakery items. The project will cost more 
than $500,000, in total. We will make up the 
difference through loans and cash we have re- 


served for this project. 


The expansion will also make it easier to shop, will create a better situation for those with 000099) 
access concerns, especially for the entry way and the n 
aisles. In 2019 we continued with the planning process 
and reassessing the plans. We also added a storage freez- 
er for the kitchen, and a new bulk honey dispenser was 
added to continue selling our local honey. 


As customers have become more interested in buying 
more ready-made foods, whether to eat out or take 
home, we continue our focus toward the ability to offer 
more prepared foods, which the expansion will accom- 
plish this. This focus is reflected in the ongoing current 
growth of our bakery and deli sales even before expan- 
sion. Creating an eating space and enlarged kitchen to be 
able to increase the delicious options coming from our 
wood-fired brick oven and our deli department will be a 
great addition to the Co-op and Depot Town! 
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201? has been long gone it seems... it was a year that had positive growth, good income, and a 
straight-forward path to continued improvements. We are part of the food chain in a circular world 
that could be sustainable if not for the broken links. This became apparent as the world was hit by 
the Covid-I? Pandemic in early 2020. The hardships of keeping groceries on our shelves highlighted 
the value of having relationships with our local vendors and farmers. It is creating an interest in 
being more self-reliant and less dependent on a system that is deeply flawed and based on capitalist 
wealth for the few. 


The cooperative model which we were structured under is one intent on being community 
controlled and community oriented. This is a system that can be used to build a new future that is 
resilient and just for all, with food that is healthy for our well being. 


Continuing to support local and regional growers who can provide food to our communities while 
reducing our carbon footprint will allow the environment to heal Food Coops can also serve as a 
model for the society we seek that provides quality, nutritious foods to all. 


Our ends are written to help us create that world we want to live in. Last year we continued to 
strengthen ourselves to be able to weather what was to come in 2020, and we now look outward to 
being able to strengthen what we do. 


7 respectfully conclude that progress has been made towards The Ypsi Food Cooperative’s Ends, in 
staying relevant to our members and community. / report compliance. 


Thank you to everyone who works at the YFC and on the Board, for making all of the work we did 
გ = over the past year possible and to our 2017 staff: 


Assistant Manager: Elaina 
Coordinators and Shift Supervisors: Anna, Erin, Marie, Gary, Jazmine, 
Lynda, Michelle, Molly, Rachel, Sam 
Produce Managers: Jennifer and Charlotte and Nick 
Deli Manager: Summer 
Baker and Bee Keeper: Connor 

Deli Assistants: Joe, Ashley, Marci, and Maura 
Purchasing Manager: Sara 
Kitchen Assistant: Quentin 

Stockers: Malcolm, Allan, Claire, Jason, Nicholas, Emily, and Espi 

IT Coordinator: Jon Keim 
Accountant: Carola Baker 

-And me, Corinne Sikorski, General Manager 


